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Unit  7 


A  Nation  United 


Time  of  the  Unit 

This  unit  begins  in  1861  when  the  differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South  came  to  a  head  in  a  bitter  war.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  great  westward  movement  of  people  continued,  as 
the  chart  below  shows.  Pioneers  were  settling  on  the  Great 
Plains  and — by  1 890 — were  rapidly  filling  in  the  last  frontiers 
of  the  West. 
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Chapters  of  the  Text  Included  in  the  Unit 

Chapter  21.  The  Nation  Is  Tested 

Chapter  22.  Settling  the  Last  Frontiers  in  the  West 


Suggested  Study  Time 

2  to  3  weeks 

What  the  Unit  Is  About 


The  first  sentence  in  Chapter  21  tells 
us  much  about  this  period  in  our  history: 

Nations,  like  people,  pass  through 
times  of  trouble  and  sorrow. 

The  war  that  lasted  from  1861  to  1865 
was  such  a  period  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  Because  the  North  and  the 
South  were  different  in  many  ways,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  people  to  understand 
each  other’s  problems  and  points  of  view. 
Northern  and  Southern  Congressmen 
quarreled  bitterly  over  many  serious  ques¬ 
tions— slavery,  the  tariff,  and  the  question 
of  whether  a  group  of  states  had  the  right 
to  leave  the  Union. 

A  number  of  famous  men — as  well  as 
thousands  of  everyday  people — played  an 
important  part  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Among  these  were  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

The  big  problem  when  the  war  was 
over  was  uniting  the  people  and  healing 
the  nation’s  wounds.  Slowly,  in  the  years 
that  followed,  the  wounds  began  to  heal. 
Americans  began  to  rebuild.  New  roads 
and  railroads  and  factories  were  built  in 
the  South.  Refrigerator  cars  carried  fresh 


fruits  and  vegetables  to  markets  in  the 
North.  As  the  nation  grew,  Northerners 
and  Southerners  were  settling  together  on 
the  last  frontiers  in  the  West. 

Chapter  22  tells  the  story  of  settling 
the  last  frontiers.  The  last  great  frontier 
was  the  Great  Plains — an  immense  grass¬ 
land  that  lay  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  stretched  from  Canada  into  Mexico. 
For  a  number  of  years,  pioneers  crossed 
these  plains  on  their  way  to  Oregon  or 
California  but  did  not  settle  there.  In 
those  days,  the  plains  still  belonged  to  the 
Indians  and  the  buffalo. 

We  get  the  story  of  the  passing  of  the 
buffalo,  the  defeat  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
and  the  coming  of  the  cattlemen.  When 
farmers  began  to  settle  on  the  plains,  we 
see  why  trouble  broke  out  between  the 
farmers  and  the  cattlemen.  We  also  see 
the  part  played  by  inventions  such  as  the 
repeating  rifle  and  barbed  wire. 

By  1890,  farms  and  ranches  and  towns 
dotted  the  country  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Pacific.  Great  stretches  of 
empty  land  remained  and  still  remain 
today.  But  the  growing  West  was  part  of 
a  growing  nation  that  stretched  across  the 
continent  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
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Big  Ideas  to  Develop 


1.  Nations,  like  people,  have  times  of 
trouble,  disagreement,  and  sorrow.  The 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
was  such  a  period  for  our  country. 

2.  The  North  and  South  were  differ¬ 
ent  in  many  ways,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
the  people  to  understand  each  other’s 
problems  and  points  of  view. 

3.  The  question  was  settled  whether  a 
group  of  states  could  leave  the  Union, 
and  the  question  of  slavery  was  also 
settled. 

4.  Leaders  in  the  North  and  South 
worked  to  solve  the  many  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  remained. 

5.  The  people  of  the  South  began  to 


rebuild  and  to  produce  factory  goods  and 
grow  new  crops. 

6.  The  coming  of  American  pioneers 
to  the  Great  Plains  meant  the  passing  of 
the  great  herds  of  buffalo  and  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Plains  Indians. 

7.  The  Great  Plains  were  well  suited 
to  the  development  of  the  cattle  industry 
which  spread  northward  from  Texas. 

8.  When  pioneer  farmers  settled  on 
the  Great  Plains,  farmers  and  cattlemen 
had  many  problems  to  solve. 

9.  By  1890,  the  last  frontiers  of  the 
West  were  rapidly  being  settled.  The 
growing  West  was  part  of  the  growing 
nation  that  reached  from  coast  to  coast. 


Getting  Started 


The  questions  and  activities  suggested 
here  may  be  used  to  prompt  discussion 
and  introduce  some  of  the  big  ideas  in  this 
unit — “A  Nation  United.” 

I .  Wars  usually  are  the  result  of  quar¬ 
rels  and  misunderstandings  that  extend 
over  a  number  of  years.  This  was  true  of 
our  Revolutionary  War.  What  were 
some  of  the  things  that  caused  trouble 
between  the  colonists  and  England  in  the 
years  before  1775? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Trouble  over  taxes; 
trouble  over  laws  controlling  business; 
failure  of  many  Englishmen  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  colonies  were  growing  up; 
failure  of  people  on  both  sides  to  un¬ 
derstand  each  other’s  points  of  view. 


2.  After  people  have  a  quarrel,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  make  up. 
Have  you  ever  been  angry  with  a  friend? 
How  did  you  make  up  afterward? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Trying  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  points  of  view. 

3.  In  Chapter  1  you  read  about  what 
the  New  World  was  like  when  it  was  the 
home  of  different  Indian  groups.  As  more 
and  more  people  came  from  the  Old 
World,  what  problems  did  this  make  for 
the  Indians? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Problem  of  being  in 
competition  with  people  who  had  bet¬ 
ter  tools  and  weapons;  problem  of 
hunting  in  a  settled  country. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  2  I 


In  this  chapter  we  see  what  some  of  the 
disagreements  were  that  finally  resulted 
in  a  bitter  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  On  both  sides,  leaders  rose  to 
defend  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  played 
important  parts  in  the  struggle. 

As  we  see,  many  serious  problems  re¬ 
mained  after  the  war.  But  as  Southerners 
began  to  rebuild,  new  “money  crops”  and 
new  factories  brought  great  changes.  And 
Americans  from  Northern  and  Southern 
states  were  settling  together  in  the  West. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


tariff 

“half-faced  cabin 

charcoal 

permanently 

Confederate 

Confederacy 

amendments 


Emancipation 
Proclamation 
Appomattox 
(ap'o  mat'uks) 
Gettysburg 
malice 
charity 


A  first  look  at- the  pictures  and  map 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  first  two  pictures  in  Chapter  21 
show  scenes  in  the  North  and  the  South 
in  about  the  year  1860.  Which  picture 
shows  a  scene  in  the  South?  How  do  you 
know?  What  does  the  other  picture  tell 
you  about  the  North? 

What  was  the  big  “money  crop”  of  the 
South?  The  wagons  are  hauling  cotton 
to  the  gin  in  the  background.  What 
will  be  done  to  the  cotton  in  the  gin? 

The  picture  on  page  283  shows  “Abe” 
Lincoln  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  What  kind 
of  boat  is  he  steering? 


Compare  this  view  of  a  flatboat  with 
the  one  shown  on  page  216.  These 
boats  could  go  downstream  only. 
Why? 

Look  at  the  map  on  page  284.  What 
does  each  shade  of  brown  stand  for? 

Notice  especially  the  newer  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  To  which  group  did 
each  belong? 

A  note  about  the  pictures  and  maps 

The  pictures  and  maps  in  New  Ways 
in  the  New  World  are  in  themselves 
rich  sources  of  information.  Pupils  may 
be  encouraged  to  study  these  visual  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  same  care  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  that  they  devote  to  the  text,  for  a 
casual  look  at  a  picture  or  map  does  not 
yield  all  it  has  to  offer. 

In  the  questions  and  activities  which 
follow  are  many  additional  suggestions 
for  using  the  pictures  and  maps  in  this 
unit.  And  these  are  merely  samples  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  visual 
materials  may  be  used.  Still  other  ideas 
for  their  use  will  occur  to  resourceful 
teachers  in  the  classroom. 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  21 

I.  In  all  of  our  states  there  are  places 
named  after  men  who  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

For  example,  there  is  a  Lee  County  in 
at  least  twelve  states.  If  there  is  a  Lee 
County  in  your  state,  find  out  whether  it 
was  named  after  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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Find  out  whether  there  are  any  towns 
or  counties  in  your  state  named  after 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Use  the  map  on  pages 
328  and  329  to  find  the  state  whose  capi¬ 
tal  is  Lincoln.  (Nebraska) 

2.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  first  called 
Lancaster.  It  was  chosen  to  be  the  capital 
and  renamed  Lincoln  in  1867.  How  does 
this  suggest  that  it  was  named  after 
Abraham  Lincoln? 

Today,  Lincoln  is  famous  for  its  mod¬ 
ern  capitol  with  a  tower  400  feet  high 
which  can  be  seen  many  miles  away 
across  the  level  plains  of  Nebraska. 

When  you  read  about  the  building  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  you  learned  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  capital  and  capitol. 
What  is  the  difference? 

What  is  the  capital  of  your  state?  Have 
you  been  in  the  capitol? 

3.  Why  could  Northern  Congress¬ 
men  outvote  Southern  Congressmen  in 
1860?  Why  did  this  cause  trouble?  You 
may  need  to  read  again  the  first  two  para¬ 
graphs  on  page  282. 

4.  Notice  the  sign  “forgings”  on  the 
building  shown  on  page  281.  What  do 
you  think  this  means?  Look  up  the  word 
forge  in  a  dictionary  to  see  whether  you 
are  correct. 

One  meaning  of  forge  is  a  smithy. 
What  is  a  smithy?  Find  a  picture  of  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  Chapter  15. 

5.  When  Lincoln  said,  “with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,”  what 
did  he  mean  by  malice ?  What  do  you 
think  he  meant  by  charity  ? 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation  Proclamation?  Look  up 
emancipate  in  a  dictionary  and  tell  what 
it  means. 


7.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution?  (Page  287) 

8.  The  first  ten  amendments  had  been 
added  to  the  Constitution  many  years 
before,  when  George  Washington  was 
President.  What  are  these  first  ten  amend¬ 
ments  called?  Why  is  “Bill  of  Rights”  a 
good  name  for  them?  (Page  195) 

New  amendments  are  added  to  the 
Constitution  from  time  to  time  when 
Congress  believes  they  are  needed.  The 
fact  that  your  mother,  as  well  as  your 
father,  has  the  right  to  vote  is  due  to  the 
nineteenth  amendment.  This  one,  added 
in  1920,  gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 

9.  When  you  read  the  story  of  Texas, 
did  you  find  that  most  of  the  early  pio¬ 
neers  came  from  Northern  states  or 
Southern  states?  (Page  262)  How  does 
this  help  to  explain  why  Texas  was  on  the 
side  of  the  South  in  the  war? 

10.  Leaders  in  the  North  and  South 
had  many  difficult  and  painful  decisions 
to  make.  What  were  some  of  the  hard 
decisions  that  Robert  E.  Lee  had  to  make? 

I  I .  If  any  members  of  the  class  have 
visited  historic  sites  connected  with  the 
War  Between  the  States,  or  with  famous 
men  of  that  time,  they  may  like  to  pre¬ 
pare  reports  describing  what  they  saw. 

It  may  be  that  someone  has  visited 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  What  connection  did  Robert  E. 
Lee  have  with  this  university? 

Someone  else  may  have  visited  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Log  Cabin  State  Park  in  Illinois. 
This  park  is  on  the  site  of  the  Lincoln 
family  homestead  in  Illinois  and  contains 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Lincoln  cabin 
built  in  1837. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  22 


This  chapter  begins  with  the  story  of 
the  Indians  who  ruled  the  Great  Plains 
when  American  pioneers  began  to  cross 
the  country  in  wagon  trains.  Like  their 
ancestors — whom  we  read  about  in  Chap¬ 
ter  1 — these  Indians  lived  off  the  great 
herds  of  buffalo.  But  unlike  their  ances¬ 
tors,  they  hunted  and  fought  on  horse¬ 
back  and  were  armed  with  rifles  as  well 
as  bows  and  arrows. 

In  this  chapter  we  get  the  story  of  the 
end  of  the  great  buffalo  herds  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Plains  Indians.  We  see 
the  cattlemen  moving  northward  from 
Texas  and  the  farmers  settling  on  the 
plains.  By  1890,  the  last  frontiers  of  the 
West  were  rapidly  being  settled. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


repeating  rifle 
open  range 
reservations 
Nez  Perce 


(na7  per'sa7) 
“long  drive” 
foreman 
Chisholm  Trail 
(Chiz'um) 


horse  wrangler 
“chuck  wagon” 
“outfit” 
“cowtown” 
Abilene 
(ab'i  len) 
barbs 
blizzards 
dry-land  farming 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  map 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  first  picture  in  Chapter  22  tells  a 
part  of  the  story  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Plains  Indians  and  the  pioneers.  What 
story  does  it  tell? 

What  valuable  possession  do  these  In¬ 
dians  have  that  their  ancestors  did  not 
have  at  the  time  of  Columbus?  (horses) 
Compare  this  picture  with  those  on 
pages  14—18. 


The  map  on  page  295  shows  two  of  the 
famous  trails  leading  north  from  Texas. 
What  were  the  names  of  these  trails?  In 
what  town  did  each  trail  end? 

From  the  information  shown  on  this 
map,  what  do  you  think  the  purpose  of 
these  trails  may  have  been?  Tell  what 
is  happening  on  the  trail  shown  in  the 
picture  on  page  294. 

Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  296  and 
297  and  think  of  reasons  why  fences  were 
a  problem  to  settlers  on  the  Great  Plains. 

What  is  the  boy  doing  to  help  his 
father?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
barbs  on  a  barbed  wire  fence? 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  22 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  things  the 
Plains  Indians  knew  about  in  1870  that 
their  ancestors  had  not  known  about  at 
the  time  of  Columbus? 

In  some  ways  their  lives  were  made 
easier  by  the  horse  and  the  rifle.  Tell  how. 
But  in  many  ways  their  lives  were  grow¬ 
ing  harder  and  more  unhappy.  How  were 
their  lives  changing  in  the  1870’s  and 
1880’s?  What  was  causing  these  changes? 

2.  Suppose  you  are  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Plains  tribes  in  about  the  year  1870. 
Tell  what  your  life  is  like. 

3.  Tell  about  the  disadvantages  in 
using  the  long  rifle  for  fighting  on  the 
Great  Plains.  What  did  the  Indians  do  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem? 

What  newer  invention  took  the  place 
of  the  long  rifle?  What  were  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  repeating  rifle? 
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4.  One  writer  has  pointed  out  that 
guns  were  not  only  an  advantage  to  the 
Indians,  but  also  a  handicap.  Few  Indians 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make 
guns  or  gunpowder,  or  to  keep  a  gun  in 
good  repair. 

Suppose  you  were  in  a  car  that  broke 
down  in  a  wild  stretch  of  country,  far 
from  help.  Would  vou  be  able  to  repair  the 
car  and  get  it  going  again?  If  it  were  out 
of  gas  or  oil,  what  would  you  do  about 
it?  A  Plains  Indian  with  a  damaged  rifle 
out  of  ammunition  was  in  much  the  same 
predicament. 

5.  The  Plains  Indians  trained  their 
horses  in  the  art  of  buffalo  hunting.  Rid¬ 
ing  bareback,  the  Indian  rode  his  horse  at 
a  fast  run  alongside  a  racing  buffalo. 
When  the  buffalo  fell,  the  horse  was 
trained  to  overtake  another  buffalo,  and 
so  on.  The  Indian’s  hands  were  left  free  to 
use  his  bow  and  arrows  or  rifle. 

Tell  about  a  horse  you  have  seen  which 
was  highly  trained  to  do  a  hard  job  well. 
Perhaps  you  have  watched  a  race  horse, 
a  policeman’s  horse,  a  good  farm  horse,  a 
cow  pony,  or  a  polo  pony. 

If  you  have  been  horseback  riding,  tell 
what  your  ride  was  like. 

6.  Tell  what  is  happening  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  293.  Who  is  the  Indian 
Chief?  Read  again  what  Chief  Joseph 
said  when  he  surrendered  (page  293). 
Although  his  words  are  simple,  do  you 
think  he  expressed  himself  well?  If  you 
do,  tell  why. 

7.  Explain  why  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  farmers  and  the  cattlemen  had 
misunderstandings  and  quarrels  when 
farmers  began  to  move  out  on  to  the  open 
plains. 


8.  Learn  a  cowboy  song  that  you  espe¬ 
cially  like  and  help  other  members  of 
your  group  to  learn  it.  Notice  ways  in 
which  the  song  tells  about  cowboy  life  on 
the  plains. 

9.  Plan  a  dramatization  of  a  “long 
drive”  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail.  One 
scene  might  be  the  stop  for  lunch  around 
the  chuck  wagon.  Another  might  be  the 
arrival  of  your  outfit  in  Abilene  at  the 
end  of  the  trail.  How  many  actors  will 
you  need  for  your  outfit? 

10.  Write  a  short  story  about  a  “long 
drive”  in  which  a  cowboy  is  the  hero. 
Build  your  story  around  something  ex¬ 
citing  that  happened  one  day  or  night  on 
the  Chisholm  Trail. 

I  I .  Plan  with  other  members  of  your 
group  a  series  of  drawings  to  illustrate 
“Settling  the  Last  Frontiers  of  the  West.” 
You  may  want  to  include  in  your  series 
such  subjects  as  the  following: 

Buffalo  Hunt 
Wagon  Train 
The  Long  Drive 
Cow  Town 
Sod  House  Days 

12.  Sod  houses  sometimes  were  called 
“soddies”  for  short.  What  were  some  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  soddy  on  the  plains? 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Chi¬ 
cago  telling  about  your  new  sod  home  on 
the  plains.  Keep  in  mind  that  your  friend 
has  never  seen  a  soddy.  Date  your  letter 
sometime  in  the  year  1880. 

14.  If  a  member  of  the  class  has  visited 
an  Indian  Reservation,  perhaps  he  can 
describe  the  way  the  Indians  live — their 
homes,  their  clothing,  the  work  they  do, 
and  so  on. 
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Pulling  Together  the  Big  Ideas  in  the  Unit  as  a  Whole 


1.  Compare  the  map  on  page  284  with 
the  one  on  page  268.  What  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi  belonged  to  the  United 
States  in  1848?  By  1861,  what  new  states 
had  joined  the  Union? 

All  of  these  new  states  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi  except  one.  Which  one? 
(W.  Va.)  West  Virginia  had  been  part  of 
what  state?  (Va.) 

Did  these  new  states  join  the  side  of 
the  North  or  of  the  South? 

2.  Use  the  pictures  on  pages  280  and 
281  to  explain  what  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  between  the  North  and  the 
South  at  the  time  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  How  did  these  differences  lead 
to  misunderstandings  and  quarrels? 

3.  Many  people  in  the  North,  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  believed  that  states  had  a 
right  to  leave  the  Union  if  they  wished. 
What  were  some  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  idea?  How  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  settled? 

4.  What  other  big  question  was  settled 
by  the  War  Between  the  States?  What 
did  the  Congress  do  to  make  slavery 
against  the  law? 

5.  Lincoln  ended  his  speech  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  with  the  hope  “that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.”  What  do 
you  think  he  meant  by  these  words? 

About  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg.  Why 
do  Americans  and  other  people  still  re¬ 
member  and  talk  about  the  things  he  said 
there  about  government? 

6.  Tell  how  Southerners  began  to 
build  the  “New  South”  in  the  years  fol¬ 


lowing  the  War  Between  the  States. 
What  were  some  of  the  things  the  New 
South  produced? 

7.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  car  help  Southern  farmers? 
How  did  it  help  city  people  in  the  North? 

8.  How  did  this  invention  help  cattle¬ 
men  and  people  in  the  business  of  meat 
packing?  How  did  it  help  thousands  of 
families  in  the  big  cities? 

Many  families  today  have  a  home 
freezer.  What  effect  has  this  invention 
had  on  the  way  meats,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  packaged  and  sold? 

9.  Tell  how  each  of  the  following 
helps  to  explain  why  cattle  raising  grew 
to  be  a  big  business  on  the  Great  Plains 
in  the  years  following  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

(a)  the  opening  up  of  free  government  land 
or  “open  range” 

( b )  great  stretches  of  grass  naturally  cured 
by  the  sun  and  wind  and  nourishing  to 
cattle 

(c)  the  killing  off  of  the  great  buffalo  herds 

( d )  the  fact  that  the  danger  from  Indians 
was  coming  to  an  end 

(e)  the  building  of  railroads  out  on  to  the 
plains 

(f)  increasing  demand  for  beef  in  cities  in 
the  East 

(g)  invention  of  the  refrigerator  car 

(h)  development  of  the  meat-packing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

1 0.  Point  out  ways  in  which  people  in 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West  depend  upon  one  another  today. 
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Books  to  Read  and  Other  Enrichment  Material 


The  following  books  are  suggested  for 
further  reading.  Those  marked  with  a 
star  (*)  were  recommended  by  Mary  K. 
Eakin,  Center  for  Children’s  Books,  The 
University  Library,  The  University  of 
Chicago. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  range 
in  the  reading  abilities  of  fifth-grade  pu¬ 
pils.  The  list  which  follows  is  a  flexible 
one  and  takes  into  account  differences  in 
reading  ability. 

Barrows,  Parker,  and  Sorensen.  The 
American  Continents .  New  York:  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdett  Company,  1954. 

Suggested  for  reading  at  this  time:  “On 
the  Western  Plains,”  pages  66-70; 
“Great  Plains  States,”  pages  178-186; 
“Our  Natural  Resources,”  pages  94- 
99;  “Our  National  Capital,”  pages  100- 
103.  Maps  and  pictures  in  color.  Com¬ 
monly  used  in  fifth  grade. 

*Bosworth,  Allan,  R.  Sancho  of  the 
Long ,  Long  Horns.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947. 

A  thirteen-year-old  boy  rides  the 
Long  Trail — herding  the  longhorns 
from  a  ranch  in  Texas  to  the  market  at 
Dodge  City.  Advanced  reading  for 
fifth  grade. 

*Commager,  Henry  Steele,  and  Ward, 
Lynd.  America's  Robert  E.  Lee.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton  Adifflin  Company, 
1951. 

A  well-rounded  biography  of  Lee.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

Cook,  Marion  Beldon  (ed.)  Stories 
from  the  W est.  (“Children  of  the 


U.S.A.”)  New  York:  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  1946. 

Stories  about  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Great  Plains  States,  pages  49-157,  sug¬ 
gested  for  reading  at  this  time.  Com¬ 
monly  used  in  fifth  grade. 

* Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln:  Eriend  of  the  People.  Chicago: 
Wilcox  and  Follett  Company,  1950. 

A  superbly  written,  full-length  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Lincoln  that  makes  use  of 
much  new  information.  Average  fifth- 
grade  reading  level. 

*Kantor,  MacKinlay.  Lee  and  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  (“Landmark  Books”) 
New  York:  Random  House,  1950. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  and  immediately  following 
Appomattox.  Average  fifth-grade  read¬ 
ing  level. 

*  Marriott,  Alice.  Indians  on  Horse¬ 
back.  New  York:  The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1948. 

The  history,  culture,  and  social  life  of 
the  Plains  Indians.  Average  fifth-grade 
reading  level. 

*Pratt,  Fletcher.  The  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac.  (“Landmark  Books”)  New 
York:  Random  House,  1951. 

An  account  of  the  first  use  of  iron-clad 
ships  in  battle — an  interesting  phase  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Average 
fifth-grade  reading  level. 

^Reynolds,  Quentin.  Custer  s  Last 
Stand.  (“Landmark  Books”)  New 
York:  Random  House,  1951. 
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This  is  a  full-length  biography  of 
Custer,  with  a  section  on  the  Battle  of 
Little  Big  Horn.  Average  fifth-grade 
reading  level. 

*Rush,  William  Marshall.  Red  Fox  of 
the  Kinapoo:  A  Tale  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1949. 

A  story  of  life  among  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians.  Advanced  reading  for  fifth 
grade. 

Smith,  Nila  B.,  and  Bayne,  Stephen  F. 
Frotitiers  Old  and  New.  New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  1947. 

“Abe  Lincoln’s  Cupboard,”  pages 
180-191,  suggested  for  reading  at  this 
time.  Commonly  used  in  fifth  grade. 

For  the  teacher:  In  addition  to  the  books 
suggested  for  pupils,  the  following  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  teacher. 

Commager,  Henry  Steele  (ed.)  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1950. 

A  story  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
as  told  by  participants  on  both  sides. 

*Sandburg,  Carl.  Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  War  Years.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 

An  extremely  detailed  four-volume 
work,  extensively  illustrated. 

Songs  to  Sing 

Among  the  songs  which  may  be  se¬ 
lected  for  use  with  Unit  7,  the  following 
especially  are  recommended.  They  may 
be  found  in  New  Music  Horizons,  book 
five,  published  by  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  in  1953. 


Patriotic  songs ,  pages  1,  20,  66,  158,  180, 
186,  199,  200 

On  the  plains,  pages  7,  102,  103,  121,  177, 
209,  214 

Filmstrips 

Among  the  filmstrips  that  the  teacher 
may  want  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  Unit  7,  the  following  especially 
are  recommended  for  fifth-grade  pupils. 
For  a  complete  listing  of  filmstrips,  see 
Filmstrip  Guide,  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  in  1954.  It 
is  available  in  many  libraries. 

American  History  Series.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois,  1949. 

Suggested  title:  Pioneers  of  the  Plains. 

Then  and  Now  in  the  United  States. 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  45  East  17 
Street,  New  York,  1951. 

Suggested  title:  Then  and  Now  on  the 
Great  Plains. 

Materials  from  Museums, 

Historic  Sites,  etc. 

The  following  leaflets  may  be  obtained 
at  small  cost,  or  free  of  charge. 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Refrigerator  Cars.  Informative  Bulletin 
No.  4.  Agricultural  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  Swift  and  Company,  Chicago  9. 
Stephen  Foster:  Maker  of  American 
Songs.  Historic  Pennsylvania  Leaflet 
No.  3.  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Navahos  Since  the  Coming  of  the 
Spaniards.  Museum  Stories,  No.  150, 
1947.  Chicago  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Testing  What  Has  Been  Learned 


These  tests  may  be  reproduced  by  the 
teacher  for  use  with  her  own  class.  Omit 
answers  in  reproducing  tests. 

Test  1 

Read  each  sentence  and  decide  whether 
it  is  true.  Underline  the  letter  T  if  the 
sentence  is  true.  Underline  the  letter  F  if 
the  sentence  is  false. 

T  F  1.  In  1860,  there  were  more  big 
cities  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South. 

T  F  2.  There  were  more  factories  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North. 

T  F  3.  Many  people  believed  that  a 
high  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 
would  help  Northern  businessmen 
and  factory  workers  but  would  not 
help  people  in  the  South. 

T  F  4.  After  the  war,  the  people  of  the 
South  began  to  grow  new  crops 
and  to  produce  more  factory  goods. 
T  F  5.  On  a  “long  drive,”  the  cowboys 
drove  their  cattle  from  Kansas  to 
seaports  in  Texas. 

T  F  6.  Chicago  grew  to  be  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  meat-packing  city. 

T  F  7.  On  the  Great  Plains,  some  of 
the  farmers  who  lived  near  rivers 
learned  to  irrigate  their  crops. 

T  F  8.  Most  settlers  on  the  plains  had 
log  cabins  and  wooden  fences. 

Test  2 

Each  sentence  has  three  endings,  but 
only  one  ending  makes  the  sentence  true. 
Write  in  the  blank  the  letter  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  ending. 


b  1.  The  most  valuable  “money  crop” 
of  the  South  in  1860  was 

a.  tobacco 

b.  cotton 

c.  sugar  cane 

c  2.  A  well-known  “cow  town”  at 
the  time  of  the  “long  drives”  was 

a.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

b.  Memphis,  Tennessee 

c.  Abilene,  Kansas 

c  3.  To  pump  water  from  deep  wells, 
pioneer  farmers  on  the  Great  Plains  used 

a.  hand  pumps 

b.  electric  pumps 

c.  windmills 

b  4.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was 

a.  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

b.  a  public  announcement 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

c.  a  treaty  signed  by  Grant 

a  5.  One  reason  why  early  settlers  on 
the  Great  Plains  built  sod  houses  was  that 

a.  sod  was  about  the  only 
building  material  at  hand 

b.  these  families  were  used  to 
sod  houses  back  East 

c.  these  families  did  not  like 
log  cabins 

c  6.  The  invention  of  barbed  wire 
helped  to  solve  the  problem  of 

a.  the  great  buffalo  herds  on 
the  Great  Plains 

b.  the  danger  from  Indians 

c.  protecting  the  farmers’ 
crops  from  the  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  the  Great  Plains 


Test  3 


Fill  the  blanks  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  missing  word  or  words. 

1 .  The  Great  Plains  are  grasslands  lying 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  Plains  Indians  became  “horse 
Indians”  after  horses  were  brought  to  the 
New  World  by  the  Spaniards  . 

3.  The  Plains  Indians  lost  their  means 
of  making  a  living  when  the  great  herds  of 

buffalo  were  killed  off. 

4.  Fresh  beef  could  be  shipped  to  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  refrigerator  car  . 

5.  During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  the 

United  States,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
commander  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

6.  After  the  war,  Congress  added  three 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  .  These 
amendments  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  slavery  . 


7.  The  invention  of  the  refrigerator 


car  made  it  possible  for  Southern  farm¬ 
ers  to  ship  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
cities  in  the  North. 


Test  4 

Ideas  to  Write  About 


1.  Tell  how  the  Plains  Indians  de¬ 
pended  on  the  buffalo  for  their  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

2.  Give  reasons  why  there  were  only  a 

few  hundred  buffalo  left  in  the  United 
States  by  the  year  1885.  % 

3.  Explain  what  people  meant  by  the  » 
“New  South”  in  the  years  following  the  f 
War  Between  the  States.  Use  the  picture 

on  page  289  to  help  you.  “ 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  about  Abraham  “ 
Lincoln  or  Robert  E.  Lee,  telling  why 
you  think  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  in 
our  country’s  history. 
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